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B The following interesting and authentic 


THE 


PARLOUR COMPANION. 


Tho’ thus confined, my agile thoughts may fly 
Through all the regions of variety. Orway. 
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THE GROVE OF ROSES.—/ Tak. ducted them to what he called his so/?- 


tude, where, with his own hands, he 
had arrangeda comfortable seat of green 
turf, and constructed with mounds of 
earth and branches of trees, a grotto, 
whither he sometimes fled from the 
rain, and here at other times he shel- 
tered his grey head from the burning 
rays of the’sun. It was here that with 
Plutarch, his favourite author, in his 
hand, he calmly meditated on human 
vicissitudes, and recapitulated with de- 
light, the memorable deeds with which 
he had adorned his career. One day 
when this learned naturalist had got up . 
}sooner than usual, he walked to his fa- 

}vourite grove long before the om of 

jthe sun: it was in ‘the latter end of 


anecdote is related by M. J. N. 
Bouilly, in his work entitled “ Contes 
Ama fille.” 


AMONG the various gifts of 
Heaven, the pleasures of being beloved, 
contributes. most to the happiness of 
life, and is at once the most pure and 
the most durable. 

M. L. de Malesherbes, whose name 
recals the upright statesman, the modest 
scholar, the great naturalist, and the bes 
of men, passed every year part of the 
summer in his beautiful seat of Ver- 
neul, near Versailles, where he enjoyed 
some interval of repose from the im- 
portant functions with which he was 


| June; the morning was delightful, a 
entrusted. T’o none.of the occupations 
it which this celebrated man was en- 


| slight breeze and an abundant dew, re- 

freshed the soil, which had been dried 
gaged, was he so much attached as to 
that. of cultivating flowers.—He took} 


up by the heat of the preceding day. 
h 
particular delight in attending to a 


e varied songs of a thousand birds 
shrubbery of roses of his own planting, 


formed an harmonious concert; the 

ud echoes of which resounded in the moun- 
which stood in a coppice near the vil- 
lage of Verneul, None of his plants 


tains: Enamelled- meads, Gromatic - 
disappointed his expectations. Rose 


plants, and the blossoms of the vine, 

filled the atmosphere with a delicious 
trees of different kinds, forming on that}] fragrance: in short, the reign of spring 
rural and. solitary. spot, a striking con- | was on the decline, and that of simmer 
trast with the wild trees by which they|i beginning. M. de Malesherbes, setting 


were ‘surrounded, attracted every eye,||near his grotto, contemplated with awe 
and produced:a sensationas agreeable as Feit , 


A the sweet stillness of morn, and the en- 
unexpected. Notwithstanding his pe-j chanting revival of nature; but’sudden- 
“modesty, the fortunate cultivator] 


of th y fly he heard anoise. He at first thought 
be} is charming grove could not helpj/it was a hare, or a timid fawn runnin 

‘ ig proud of his success. Hemen-|jacross the woods. He lobked up, and 
loned’ it to all his visitors, and con-ff perceived through the branches a young 
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girl, who, coming from Verneul with 
her milk-pail on her head, stopped at a 
fountain, filled her bowl with water, 
walked up to the grove, watered it, re- 
turned several times to the fountain, and 
by that means left at the root of each 
rose tree a sufficient quantity of water 
to revive it. The minister, who, during 
this time remained quiet in the grotto, 
that he might not interrupt the young 
milk maid, followed her eagerly with 
his eyes, not knowing to what cause he 
should ascribe the zealous attention 
which she had paid to his rose trees. 
The figure of the young girl was inter- 
esting : her eyes were the mirror of 
candour and cheerfulness, her complex- 
ion seemed to beam with the brilliancy 
of the dawn of day. Emotion and cu- 
riosity, however, drew M. de Malesh- 
erbes involuntarily towards the young 
stranger, when she was pouring out her 
bowl on the last rose tree. At the 
sight.of him, she trembled and uttered 
a_cry of amazement. The minister 
‘ent up to her and enquired who had 
ordered her to water the grove. “ Oh! 
my lord!” said the young girl all ofa 
tremor, “my intentions were good, I 
assure yous; I am not the only girl in 
the neighbourhood—to-day it was my 
turn.”—“‘ How, your turn ?”—“ Yes, 
my Lord, yesterday it was Betsy’s, and 
to-morrow it will be Mary’s.” ‘ What 
do you mean, my good girl? I do not 
understand you.” *‘ As you have caught 
me.in the fact, I can no longer keep it 
a secret, neither do I think you will be 
very angry. You must know, my lord, 
that having seen you from our fields, 
planting aad attending these beautiful 
rose: trees, it was agreed among. the 
girls of the neighbouring hamlet, to 
pers to the man who scatters so many 

lessings amongst us, and does so much 
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turns to bring water from the fountain 
close by, and water every morning be 
fore the sun rises, the rose trees of oyr 
friend—of the father of us all. For 
these last four years, my. lord, we have 
not neglected this duty, and I can even 
tell you, that every girl is anxious to 
reach her fifteenth year, to have the 
honour of watering M. de Malesherbes’ 


roses.” 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


eR 


For the Parlour Companion. 
THE WINDS OF NOVEMBER. 


Ah welcome the gale that blows keen from 
northwest, 
For it braces our nerves tho’ it freezes our 
noses ; 
Let Autumn’s red leaves adorn Winter's white 
crest, : 
Whilst the shrill whistling wind his arrival 
discloses. 
It tells me of pleasures and joys to be found 
At the friend-circled fire-side of blustry No- 
vember, 
And reminds me how there the odd tales go 
around, 
That youth may have heard or that age can 
remember. 
Well muffied in furs, thou art truly a fright, 
And thy teeth may be chatt’ring and ears may 
| be froze, 
Still, Winter, I hail thy approach with delight, 
With thine icicle-sceptre and frost-bitten toes. 
Our spirits elate, we will leap in the sleigh, 
And our coats wrap’daround us, who cares for 
the weather ! 
A crack ofthe whip and we’ll glide swift away, 
While the sleigh-bells shall merrily jingle to- 
gether. 
Then sweet from a lady’s soft lip is the song, 
When for warmth or for love on our bosom re- 
clining, 
And happy, too happy, then fly we along, 
While none are regretting and none are re- 
pining. At. 
—But the circle of rational pleasures be mine, 
And enjoyments communion with friends must 
inspire ;— 
|Hand a social segar and a glass of good wine, 
And our joys must increase with each stick on 
the fire. ‘ 








honour to us poor peasants, that he is 
not surrounded by ungrateful beings. 
Since he finds, we said, so much plea- 


sure in the cultivationof his flowers, we ||Let Autumn’s red 
will assist him privately ; so all girls of |} 


fifteen, on coming back from Verneul 


With their empty milk-pails, take it by |] November 1, 1818. 


Ah welcome the gale that blows keen from 
northwest, ; 
For it braces our nerves tho’ it bites at our 


noses, reste 
leaves adorn Winter’s white 
crest, 


closes 


EvusEesrvs. 










While the shrill whistling wind his arrival dis 
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SINCERITY.—A Fragment. 


nature, than be guilty of insincerity. © 
R. Weill, I must be content to do 
shat is right, without the total sacrifice 
f my interest; I cannot fight against 
the world. 
C. The acting sincerely, is of the first 
importance to my happiness ; but the 
of others, likewise requires the 
grictest adherence to truth and sinceri- 
ty Few persons are sufficiently ob- 
grvant of it: like you many good peo- 
leare satisfied if their intentions are 
right, and have little scruple about what 
are called. white lies ; but this temporis- 
ing kind of morality has the most per- 
nicious effects on society. 
R, And how, pray, do you fancy the 
business of life can b 
outa few of these white lies? They are 
perfectly understood, and many persons, 
who practise them, would as little as 
yourself be guilty of a falsehood, that 
would be attended with any bad conse- 
quences. 
C. Who can tell what may be ‘the 
consequence of small deviations from 
truth? Do not the most important events 


, .No.Emma, the ‘bloom of the soul 
C: I would rather be accused of illj} 
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. Is nipped by no change of the weather ; 
Unheeded the seasons may roll, ~ 
‘Till we sink to Elysium together. pom 


——_: 


A PICTURE OF MAN. 
Man brings upon himself a thousand 
calamities as conséquences of his arti- 
fices and pride; and then, overlooking 
his own follies, gravely investigates the 
origin of what he calls Avi/.—He.com- 
promises every natural attainable plea- 
sure to acquire fame among transient 
beings, who forget him nightly in sleep, 
and altogether in death; and seeks to 
render his name celebrated among pose 
terity, though it has no identity with 
his person, and though posterity and 
himself can have no contemporaneous 
feeling—He deprives himself and all 


ment, to accumulate wealth, that he 
may purchase other men’s labour, in.the 
vain hope of adding their happiness to 
his own.—He arms hiraself with mur- 
derous weapons, and on the slightest in- 
stigations, practises murder as a science, 
follows this science as a regular profes- 
sion, and honours its chiefs above be- 
nefactors, above philosophers, in pro- 


e carried on yar around him, of every psssing enjoy- 





often turn on the most trifling circum- 
stances ? and how can you know when 
to trust in my veracity, if you discover 


portion to the quantity of blood they 
have shed, or the mischief they have 
perpetrated—He revels in luxury and 





| 








me in the practice of white lies ? what J] sjuttony, and complains of the diseases 


may really think such may not prove so 
to you. in 


Re 


TO Ss diadhadadhad 


0h! why do you bid me awake 
My song from its amorous dream? 
9h! why do you wish me to make 
The beauties of Nature my theme ? 


That the purest emotions I know, 
At the brightness of morning believe, 
And dearer, still dearer, the glow 
Of the-Summer’s voluptuous eve. 
Yet the landscape may pall on the sight, 
Its hyes as you gaze melt away, 
They are veil’d in the gloom of the night, 
-At the cold touch of Winter decay. 
What charm like affection’s first sight, 
Can the soft breath of Summer impart, 
What light ae hap henen oh 9 ate 
When confessing the warmth of the heart ? 


which grow out of repletion—He tries 
in all things to counteract or improve 
the regular provisions of nature, and 
then afflicts himself at his Ccisappoint- 
ments———He multiplies the chances 
against his own health and life.by his . 
numerous artifices, and then wonders at 
the frequency of their fatal results——~He 
is the selfish and merciless tyrant of all 
animated nature, no considerations of 
pity or sympathy, restraining or even 
qualifying his antipathies, his. caprices 
or his gluttonies ; while more unhappy 
than his victims, he is constantly ar- 
raigning that system in which he is the 
chief cause of more misery than all other 
causes joined together—in a word, he 
makes false and imperfect estimates of 
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his own being, of his duty to his fellow 
beings, and of his relations to all around 
him, and then passes his days in ques- 
tioning the providence of nature, in as- 
cribing evil to supernatural causes, and 
in feverish expectations of results con- 
trary to the necessary harmony of the 


jit—shut it-—put on his boots—pilled them of 
again—In short, exhibited all the actions atten. 
ant upon an evil conscience. A storm began ny 
to travel post from the west; the dark tre 

clouds burst like crackers over his head, and diy. 
persed themselves in torn ‘and scattered fng. 
ments, black, red, white, yellow ; the trees wer 
thrown into the wide ocean by the violence of th. 
storm, and the fish upon the land. Adeline ag 





world. O. Isabel had got into a nook of the rock, and sat jy 
; pensive admiration on the flinty points of'the crag 
TO evene beneath them ; the eagle and the vulture cross 


over their heads, like martins on a summer day, 
Adeline at length cried ‘* Oh!” and so did Isabe). 
but there was nobody to hear them. Adelin 
now fainted, and so did Isabel ; but the hail an 
the sleet soon recovered them from their swoop, 
ings.—Adeline got up—and walked home—an 
so did Isabel.” 


There is an eye whose shaded light 
A: liquid lustre throws ; 

There is.a. cheek whose soften’d white 
Would shame the gaudy rose. 





The pert, the bright, black sparkling eye, 
The brow of mirth may. grace ; 

And health may lend its deepest dye 
To deck a rustic’s face. 


DI 


LINES left on a Garden Seat. 

Stranger, the lines that.meet thine eye, 
Are traced by one oppressed with grief, 
Whose aching heart obtains relief, 
From cherishing the fond belief, 

That thou wilt grant thy sympathy. 
One who is dgom’d through life to go, 
By disappointment still attended, 

To mark the painful hours move slow, 
And droop beneath the weight of woe, 
Dejected, lonely and unfriended.. 

To gaze, with retrospective eye, 

On scenes of lost felicity, 

That prompt the unavailing sigh, 
And contrast, by their brilliant dye, 

The deep’ning. shades of misery. 
Whose mind, to lasting grief a prey, 

Feels all its energies consume ; 
Reason-can scarce maintain her sway, 
And hope’s bright animating way, 

No longer penetrates the gloom. 
And wan despair, with chilling pow’r, 

Is closely on her footsteps stealing, 
Blighting im fancy’s grasp, the flow’rs, 
She plucked in early, happy hours, 

And withering every ardent feeling. 


But ’tis not these that Love would seek, 
Kor Feeling’s favourite shrine ; 
Oh no! ’tis.on thy pure pale cheek, 
Tis in such eyes as thine, —_ 
—2 +e 

[With the following specimen of a “ New Ro- 
mance,” we have been favoured by, a young au- 
thor, who is desirous of entering the list of writers 
in that successful des artment, and we think upon 
the whole, that his stile and manner is so well: 
adapted to the general taste and capacity of the 
age . which he lives, that he cannot fail of suc- 

cess. } : 
*¢_The sun had just begun to climb over the 
eastern horizon, and to shew his vermillion face 
to the cottager ; to tinge the foliage of the pine 
and the cedar ; to gild the face of the pumpkin ; 
and to ornament the cabbage bed with his rays; 
when Adeline rose from her bed, dressed herself 
in a thin:calico robe, and, after taking a cup of 
the best souchong, went forth to walk on the sum- 
mit of the rock of Caldaska. A streak of car- 
mine-red crossed the western part of the hemi- 
eres the waves of the impetuous sea dashed 
ir maddened heads against the walls that sur- 
rounded the castle of Caldaska; the leviathan, 
the mackarel, the whale, the herring, and the 
porpoise, played their morning gambols in the 
luminous spawny ocean. Adeline extended her 
arms, white as the chalk of the cliff over the 
rock, and looked in vain for the bark of Alfred: 
Day after day had she stood in the very same at- 
titude, with the faithful Isabel by her side, in a 
like posture, expecting the’ approach of the ves- 
sel. At the same time the Baron di del Branna 
was: occupied in meditating his abominable 
schemes of vengeance and persecution. He also 
beheld from a window the innocent gambols of 
the leviathan, the whale, the herring, and the por- 
poise ; but he did notisee Adeline and Isabel; 
beeause Adeline and Isabel were not in sight. 
The Baron was afilicted and agitated by a.con- 
flict of various passions : he got up, he sat down, 
~—he walked about—went to the window, opened 
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Quick, the comedian, upon taking possession of 
his house at Pentonville, after he had retired from 
the stage, was surprised to find the gerden, which 
had been well stocked, stripped of all its produce, 
with the exception of two or three handsome lau- 
rel bushes, and a few heads of celery. ‘Turning 
to a friend who was expressing his regret—in 
his usual peculiar manner he exclaimed—* The 
rogues have committed sad havoc sure enough. 
But why should this thing grieve you, seeing 
that it is done.’ For’my part 1 mark it’as a fa- 
vourable omen’; for though I have reason to fe- 
gret the loss.of my flowers, yet my celury ( 
ry) and my daureis:are still preserved to me.” 
sre creme cmrnecismeions orn ac 2 mene st cotta mms ectectecmaer a 
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